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far the new artillery might affect the relative strength of offensives
and defensives, of course remained to be seen.

The word "motorized* tells us that a new material factor destined
for a great future, the internal combustion engine, had appeared.
Before 1914 its most striking result, the airplane, was already begin-
ning to be put to military use. This new device was as yet in its in-
fancy. Militarily it was considered solely as a means of reconnais-
sance.

In general, the world of 1914 was so different from that of thirty
years later that the differences are worth recording. Buoyed up by
the illusions bred of centuries of increase in physical science, popu-
lation, and total wealth, practically everyone believed in "progress.*
The grosser forms of cruelty and injustice seemed to be retreating to
the outskirts of civilization, from whence, so it was hoped, they
would in time be effectively rooted out The advance in physical
science and the increase in wealth had been accomplished not only
by rapid transit and intercommunication but also by political free-
dom of international movement. Among European countries only
Russia and Turkey required passports of travelers whose personal
preference moved them to cross their frontiers, and the world
laughed at the czar and the sultan for imposing such old-fashioned
restrictions. The movement of money was even freer tiian that of
people; practically everywhere anyone could have gold in exchange
for paper money if he liked. In most countries the material condi-
tions of the masses were improving, while individuals of the
wealthier classes needed only observe ordinary prudence in order to
avoid economic disaster and even increase their fortunes.

There were, to be sure, certain disquieting symptoms. The rich
and superficially united world of 1914 whose wealthier classes
waltzed to die sensuous and graceful tunes of The Merry Widow,
was profoundly divided. On the continent of Europe the old regime
of dynasties and aristocracies, although outwardly intact except in
France, was only a shell The most active international force, that of
the bankers, if not so unpopular as money lenders have usually been
throughout history, certainly commanded no strong, general loy-
ahy. The new wealth had ndt appeased national rivalries. On the
contrary, one reason why the great powers were about to hurl their
conscript mass armies against each other was that those powers had
become strenuously competing economic units. Their competition